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primary community are disappearing before the onslaught of changes
in the production, manufacture, and distribution of economic goods and
services.
These groups are primary in several senses. They are the first groups
in which the individual builds up his habits and attitudes. They are
fundamental to the development of the social self and the moral sense,
and give one the basic training in social solidarity and co-operation. On
the other hand, they are not entirely free from rivalry and competition.
There is always some difference of view and action. Self-assertion comes
into play, although it is disciplined by the common sense of union.
The secondary group. Secondary groups are characterized by much
more deliberate, voluntary, and conscious formation than are the primary
forms. They represent almost entirely partial and specialized interests or
needs. In fact, they are often called "special-interest groups." They do
not necessarily depend upon face-to-face contacts. Actually, such direct
relations are common, but they are not absolutely essential; for example,
a scientific association may exist for years without the members' ever
meeting together in person. In many relations secondary groups use long-
distance indirect means of communication: .the postal system, the tele-
phone, the telegraph, the radio, and the press. Secondary groups are il-
lustrated by the modern political state, the political party, the religious
body, the school system, the business or industrial corporation, various
economic associations of employers or employees, medical associations,
all sorts of clubs, lodges, art and scientific societies, and the followers of
philosophic "schools of thought."
Although secondary groups usually represent particular interests, these
very interests or needs persist through time and come to demand more
formal organization than do the primary groups. There develop tradi-
tions, codes, special officers, and fixed methods of carrying on their
functions, which we call social rituals and institutions. Some writers, in
fact, classify secondary associations as "institutional groups."
Most of the habits and attitudes built up in the primary associations
carry over to one's participation in the secondary. Although Western
society is more and more characterized by the growth of secondary as-
sociations, the primary contacts are not lost. We shall not discuss in de-
tail tiie variety of secondary groups, since the relations of the person to
many of these associations will be discussed later. As we shall see, many
personal difficulties arise from the increasing dominance of the secondary
over the primary group in modern societies.
The complex interrelations of modern nations and other secondary
groups has developed what may be called a set of secondary communi-
ties. These are made up of primary and secondary groupings in an ex-
tended territory which may go beyond political boundaries of nations.